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MISS MELLON. : 
: 


ripe me, 





ALTHOUGH the actors of the present coal will of course al- 
ways claim the pre-eminence in our publication, yet those 
of a former yee will not be entirely neglected. A work 
devoted to the ‘* Drama and its Laws” would be incom- 
plete, did it not incorporate in its pages the biographies of 
those histrionic stars—GarRRICK, SiIDDONS, KEMBLE, 
Cooke, Rag, O’NEILL, and a host of others ‘‘ too numer- 
ous to mention ;”—and in order to give additional effect to 
these histrionic sketches, we think we have in our possession 
some.very admirable origina] portraits with which it is our 
intention to adorn these occasional biographies of those of 
the “olden time.” Inthe present number, therefore, we 

present our readers with that of Miss MELLON, a lady, who 
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has certainly of late made some little noise in the world— 
and although she has for several years left the theatrical 
hemisphere, yet_ the strong reports which have been within 
this last month propagated, (and which appear to have some 
foundation in truth) incline us to think she will again be- 
come of no little consequence to the furtherance and support 
of the true English drama.(1) We therefore make no apo- 
logy for seizing the present opportunity of giving her to our 
readers. 

Miss Harriet MELLOon’s first appearance on the metro- 
politan boards was made in the season of 1793-4 at Drury 
Lane Theatre, in the part of Lydia Languish. Her birth- 
place, (if our information be correct) was Westminster 
Her father, who was a gentleman in the East India service, 
died some months previous to her birth. About two years 
afterwards, her mother married again into a respectable 
family in Lancashire; and from this period Miss M. may 
date her theatrical life; for her father-in-law, Mr. ENT- 
WISTLE, possessing considerable musical talents, was in- 
duced to engage as the leader of a band in a provincial 
theatre—and Miss M. afterwards, occasionally as a child, 
assisted at the houses where Mr. E. happened tobe engaged. 
The first regular engagement she entered into was with 
Mr. STANTON, in whose circuit, where she was the principal 
ornament, she remained till her removal to Drury Lane. 
This circumstance took place in the following manner :— 
At Stafford, Miss M. was favoured with the friendship of 
Mr. WriGut, the banker, with whose sister and daughters 
she lived in habits of intimacy. Mr. SHRRIDAN, being on 
a visit to the family during the races, saw her play the cha- 
racters of Rosalind and the Romp, and was so highly satis- 
fied with the performance, that he was pleased to say he 
thought her abilities entitled her to a situation in London. 
Miss M.’s Staffordshire friends, who had ever exerted 
themselves most warmly and powerfully for her interest, 





(1) We allude to the current rumour of a marriage in- 
tended between herself and the Lessee of Drury Lane The- 
atre ;—the recent extensive alterations and improvements 
at that theatre, (if we may believe the tales we liear) cer- 
tainly seem to give the report an air of truth. 





We 
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were of course not insensible of the value attached to the 
opinion of so excellent a judge of acting as Mr. S.they inti- 
mated how happy they should feel were Miss M. comfort- 
ably situated at D.L.T. upon which Mr.S. immediately en- 
gaged her for that theatre—and as she could in no wise be 
separated from her mother, Mr:/EN rwisTLeE was also pro- 
vided ‘with a situation in the ‘orchestra. Her first appear- 
ance was decisive—the warniest applause followed her ef- 
forts—the vivacity of her manner was much admired—and 
the advantage of a pleasing countenance and figure, gave 
it additional effect. She gradually rose in public estima- 
tion, and at the period of her retirement from the boards, 
was ranked among the principal comic supporters of the 
theatre. Soon after her retirement in 1615, she became 
Mrs. Coutts, and here her theatrical life closes. Since 
that period, her charitable disposition has been evinced in a 
thousand instances— her liberality has been profuse—and 
all her delight appears to do good. (1) 


MR. KEAN. 


[Resumed from Page 168.] 








All may think which way their judgments lean’em.-ByRon. 

The principles of this society are sufficiently evident from 
this speech; yet an erroneous idea got abroad that the ob- 
ject of the club was to support Kean by crushing his com- 
petitors. In consequence of this idea, which was very ge- 
nerally disseminated, the society was dissolved, though the 
only just fault to be found with it was, that its aim was im- 
practicable. Those moral principles are not powerful 
enough to sway men’s minds; it is only the mystical influ- 
ence of religion that can subdue the passions of men, and 
make them act according to presented regulations. 

From this period, biothing occurs in Kean’s life to com- 
mand the attention of the biographer till the production of 





(1) Mr. Coutts died on Sunday, Feb. 24, 1822, at his 
house in Stratton Street, Piccadilly, at the age of 87. 
s2 
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Miss Porten’s tragedy of ‘* Switzerland.’ In this he had 
to sustain a principal character, which, as it afforded no pe- 
culiar opportunities for the display of his talents, he per- 
formed very negligently, and, in consequence, the piece 
was damned. The friends of the authoress were naturally 
loud in censure, and the papers of the next morning visited 
the offence with no slight indignation. But this storm 
would soon have died away, bad not Mr. Bucke dexterously 
chosen the opportunity of bringing himself into notice, by 
withdrawing from the theatre his unacted play of ‘* Zhe 
Italians.’ 

The dispute, however, will best speak for itself, and for 
this purpose we shall give a faithful transcript of the letters, 
in the order in which they occurred. 


MR. KEAN AND THE AUTHOR OF THE ITALIANS. 


The subject above-named must, of necessity, be interest- 
ing to all persons who take cognizance of theatrical affairs ; 
and it is highly desirable that the true merits of the case 
should be before the public. We should be very happy to 
contribute towards directing the judgment of our readers; 
but as we have before us little information which is not open 
to all the publit, we think we shall best fulfil our duty to 
our readers, by simply laying before them the correspond- 
ence which has taken place. 

We shall first give a letter written by Mr. Bucke, the 
author of ** Zhe Italians,”’ to Mr. Kean, when he sus- 
pected that performer of some disaffection to his tragedy, 
with Mr. Kean’s answer thereto. 


** To Edmund Kean, Esq. 


“* Sir, Jan. 14, 1819. 

** A few days since I enclosed to the Committee my pre- 
face to the tragedy of ‘‘ Zhe Italians.” 

** I had so much trouble about this tragedy last season, 
that I had become almost indifferent as to its being per- 
formed at Drury-Lane theatre at all. The Committee, 
however, seem to think that it is pre-eminently worthy of 
such distinction, and that if performed it would be exceed- 
ingly productive to the theatre. The preface I enclosed, 
they think, also, would have so wide and so permanent an 
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effect, and awaken such an extraordinary sensation in the 
public mind, that, for the sake of all parties involved, they 
are desirous of preventing its publication, by having the 
tragedy performed, as you and they had expressly engaged 
last season. 

_ “* Thus stands the case—The Committee wish to have 
it brought forward, and so in fact do I. But neither the 
Committee, nor Mr. KeMBLE, nor myself, would, on any 
account, permit it to be so, unless you will ardently and 
zealously enter into the subject, and perform the principal 
character with the cheetfulness and the satisfaction that 
may command a successful result. 

** The subject, therefore, rests wholly with you. 

** This tragedy has, as I believe you know, been in the 
hands of some of the first critics of the present day. They 
tell me it is likely to succeed on two accounts; first, be- 
cause there is a character which you know so well how to 
render effective ; and, secondly, because there are other 
characters calculated to render your own far more interest- 
ing, by the decided contrasts they will exhibit. 

‘* Notwithstanding this opinion, I em well aware that no 
person can presume, with any degree of certainty, to fore- 
tell the actual success of any thing, either at the theatre, or 
in any other of the affairs of life. 

“* But let the success or non-success be as it will, this, I 
believe, is certain, that if the tragedy is not acted, after the 
express engagements of yourself and the Committee, the 
operation will be far more serious, than if it is performed 
and eondemned. 

“* You see, sir, this subject is of more importance than 
some superficial persons may suppose. It involves interests, 
therefore, of the first magnitude to the establishment. I re- 
quest you, therefore, to appoint either to-morrow, or Satur- 
day, at any hour you please, to meet me in the Committee- 
room, which will be appropriated to our especial service, 
that we might come to some final arrangement. Let us 
regard only the interests of the theatre. If I can be con- 
vinced that it is for its interests that I should quietly with- 
draw, I will do so, provided I can with propriety, and that 
just sense of feelings which every man ought to entertain 
for his own fame and ore If, on the other 

s 
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hand, you feel disposed to resume your former enthusiasm, 

let us lose no time in consulting together, for the mutual 

benefit - all parties concerned. ‘* I am, sir, yours, &c.” 
IR, 

** I know too well my duty to a liberal public, to be in- 
structed in my conduct towards them; nor can J bring any 
Circumstance to my recollection of giving any portion of 
the public an opportunity of accusing me of want of ardour 
and zeal in their service. I have nothing to do with the 
management of the theatre: if the Committee think your 
tragedy worthy of representation, I am the servant of the 
establishment, and for my own sake, shall make the most 
of the materials that are allotted me; further explanation 
on this subject is unnecessary ; when the prompter sends 
me the character, I shall enter on its study. I am afraid in 
our former acquaintance you have mistaken good wishes to 
you for enthusiasm in your efforts. ‘* Yours, &c. &c. 


S€ Jan. 15. ‘¢ EpmuND KEAN.” 
[Zo be resumed.] 


RETRIBUTION ; OR, SIR ALBERT THE CRU- 
SADER, 








By J. J. LEATHWICK. 





[Resumed from page 128.] 


Sir 4. (With great agitation of voice and manner.) My 
sire again alive ! resuscitated ! 
Oh! gracious heav’n—this guerdon chases 
And obliterates the fellest sorrowings 
That e’er came o’er me. A parent to possess ! 
And here to give his beaming benediction 
The greatest boon thou canst bestow : a parent 
Did I say! a sound unknown, unus’d to me. 
Thou blest disposer of events and works, 
Who guid’st, and rul’st, as seemeth fit 
The untoward machinations of mankind, 
Oh! bear me witness to my bosom’s joy, 
And thou, my soul, attest in fervent pray’r, 
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My innate sense of gratitude. My sire! 
My honour’d, long mourn’d sire ! But how didst 
Thou escape that glorious death, that once did 
Constitute the theme of valour o’er 
The extended world ; and fir’d each manly lip 
In speaking of Sir Hugh with volumes 
Of applause ; e’en the untutor’d hinds grew 
Eloquent, and tott’ring age and feeble 
Childhood, did lisp and catch the echoing 
Emanations of thy fame. 
Sir Hugh. The tale is brief, I will recount it to you; 
But let us first immediate see if 
Any spark of life yet lives in yonder knight, 
When once the battle’s done, the lion heart 
Should fall to lamb-like qualities, and 
Mercy then should hold her undivided sway. 
My Selim loose the thongs that bind his casque. 
(This order is obey’d, and Sir Allan’s features are dis- 
covered.) 
Ha! is it so.—But I am not surpris’d, 
This well accords with all thy deeds, and is 
The fearful finish to atrocity. Behold! 
And view that prostrate victim of retributive 
Justice: ’tis the aberration of the blind 
Divinity, that thus recoils the venom’d 
Shaft, which baneful villains urge in vain ’gainst 
Injur’d innocence. By my halidome 
He stirs, the light again relumes his 
Rayless eye. 

Sir Allan. (Regains his senses—fixes his eyes vacantly on 
Sir Hugh.) Spare me, thou ever present shade, and 
do not 

Frown terrific on my soul,—thy son’s unscath’d, 
Oh ! spare—— 
(Relapses with a groan into insensibility.) 

Sir Hugh. Mark ! how the empdison’d stings of con- 
science 

Do tear and writhe the blackened soul. ’Tis 
Ever thus with those, who in the zenith of 

Their lawless pow’r have done a nameless deed ; 
The glitt’ring of the world may chase the thought 
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And retrospection for a season, but 
On a dying bed it falls with renovated 
Might, and topples down the guilty soul 
F’en to the abyss of unfathomed despair, 
Remove Sir Allan by yon rippling rill, (To Selim.) 
Aad sprinkle o’er his face the lucid drops ; 
If reason should perchance regain her sway, 
Thou’lt instant calm the agitated mind, 
Andas his hours are brief, exhort that he will 
Gain, a bless’d armistice from offended God. 
Selim. Your behest, Sir Hugh, shall instant be obey’d. 
Sir dilbert. And now my sire whilst yonder wretched 
man, 
Shall feel the care thy noble heart bestows, 
Oh! satisfy the longings of my soul, 
And let me hear thy sad eventful tale. 
Sir Hugh. Attend then, to my narration :— 
In giving birth to thee, thy mother died, 
Nor could I e’er erase the bitter pangs 
And mournful recollections of my 
Happy envied fortune. E’en now 
In thought I see her beauteous form expanding 
With delight and waging lovely rivalry 
With matchless mind. Oh! she was all that man 
Could e’er desire, or heav’n in the fervency 
Of it’s gifts bestow. But ah! I must not 
Dare not thus proceed ; I tremble with emotion 
Be soft! be still my heart ! (Pause.) 
The time roll’d reckless, and that applauded 
Sovereign balm for grief, on me did lose 
Its charm ; I courted death, embark’d for 
Palestine to seek it, and nearly gain’d 
The boon for which I went, for I was left 
Void of all stirring or apparent life 
On the ensanguin’d plain of slaughter’d foemen ; 
A charitable Saracen in searching 
The heaped field for some relation, lur’d 
By my hollow groans compassionately felt 
My hapless case and bore me to his tent : 
I was as ’twere entranced, nor knew how fate 
Had thus dispos’d me, long time the pallid 
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Hue of vacant health did spread its noisome 
Influence on my head, and skilful leech 
And willing aids were doubtful of my life, 
But thro’ their kind assistance I recover’d, 
And liv’d to thank my generous hearted foe. 
By some unknown nefarious means, 
The vengeful Saladin became inform’d 
That he who oft had thinn'd his noblest ranks, 
Was now secreted in his pow’r. I was 
Directly seiz’d and thrown with vilest 
Ignominy in close and deep confinement, 
And that for years; but yet my constant friend 
Tho’ made the causeless butt of persecution, 
Did ne’er forsake or leave me, nor left 
An end untried, that might procure my 
Long wish’d liberation. At last he brib’d 
My watchful guard, and sped with me from 
Holy Land, our monarch’s fleet had humeward 
Bound their swelling sails, and no recourse was 
Left, save that a band of holy pilgrims 
Were measuring back their weary steps to reach 
Once more their long deserted homes. 
These we join’d with readiness, and after 
Long protracted toils and weary journeyings, 
In safety reach’d the land that gave me birth. 
Sir Albert. Blissful termination! my heart grateful 
Feels, that he who yonder calms Sir Allan's 
Guilty soul, is that invaluable friend 
To whose assiduous cares I owe a 
Parent’s valued life. 
Sir Hugh. He is that friend, my Selim, the sharer 

Of my woes, the avenger of my wrongs, 
The soother of the fell despair that oft 
Asserts its black-dominion. I once 
Did think that such a mind could not exist 
In Saracenic form. But ah! I now 
Have haply learn'd that not the soul of either 
Sex, or distant climes, or native home; 
Can change or steal away the kernell’d 
Gem of genuine friendship. 

[Zo be Resumed.] 
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THE“ TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.” 


AmonG the few plays of SHAKSPEARE which are hot con- 
stantly recurred to by his admirers, is the comedy of ‘‘ Zhe 
Two Gentlemen of Verona.” Even some of his most 
enthusiastic readers do not speak of it with unmixed delight ; 
they dwell with pleasure on Valentine, the two ladies, and 
the two servants, especially ZLaunce, whose whimsical 
drollery is acknowledged by every one to be the most 
natural and irresistible of all his clowns; but Protheus ap- 
pears to them unworthy of the poet, an unfinished portrait, 
a compound of contradictions, a being either infamous or 
honourable, either criminal or penitent, according to the 
exigencies of the scene. This observation we have formed 
from the opinions that have been generally bestowed on him 
in conversation; for nothing, that we recollect, has been 
written on the subject ; Protheus has been either neglected 
or misunderstood. There appear to be three principal ob- 
jections against the consistency and the propriety of his 
character: one is inconstancy and guilt, without-apparent 
cause, in a man so praised and so beloved by the other per- 
sons of the drama; the second is the improbability of his 
sudden repentance, and of his return to Julia’s arms, with 
all his former love, uninjured by the treachery of broken 
faith ; and the last is the immoral conclusion that may be 
drawn from his remaining not only unpunished, but even 
rewarded, and that at the sacrifice of a lovely and interesting 
girl. We would willingly repel these accusations, and it is 
our intention, in this number, to examine the conduct of 
Protheus asa man, a friend, and a lover, and to endeavour 
to account for the seeming incongruities that have been 
alledged against him. 

From his being the associate of Valentine, and the fa- 
vourite of Julia, we are apt to conceive a higher opinion of 
his qualities than he can justly claim. When we bring him 
nearer to our view, and scrutinize his character, by the 
assistance of those masterly touches of SHAKSPEARY’S pen, 
developing the secrets of the human heart, we shall find him 
a man who, on the first temptation, was likely to become 
both false and treacherous. He is possessed of no kind af- 
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fections ; he is a stranger to every warm and generous sén- 
sation ; he is wrapped up in self; a cold-blooded, heartless 
youth. Keenly alive to the effects of public disgrace, but 
little affected by the consciousness of dishoniour. <A profi- 
cient in learning, but defective in natural-ability. : His re- 
putation has been obtained, among the old, by his industry, 
and by his being’ free from the’ excesses of a wild and 
thoughtless disposition ; and these properties, together with 
a handsome person, and the accomplishments of a gentle- 
man, gain applause among the young. : His presumptive 
goodness is founded upon his not having committed evil ; 
he is not addicted to the follies of his age; he is neither 
quarrelsome nor vindictive ; he offends nobody. A ‘due 
consideration of every thing that is right and proper would 
attend him in all situations: if a fellow creature was in 
danger, he would not refuse to fight in hisdefence, provided 
that, under all the circumstances of the case, he felt confi- 
dent it was his duty to draw his sword, and the law was on 
his side; or, if his friend or father were to fall down ina 
fit at his feet, he would reflect awhile which physician lived 
nearest, and which was the most likely to be at home, and 
which was the most skilful for that particular kind of disease, 
instead of running with all speed, like a man with more 
heart than brains, to the first one that entered his head. 

After this description of him as a man, it may be asked, 
how could Valentine bind to his bosom, in the strongest ties 
of friendship, one so bereft of every amiable qualification ? 
SHAKSPEARE tells us, and itis sufficient to oblige us to 
withhold an impeachment,against Valéntine’s discernment, 
that 





—* From their infancy 
They had conversed, and spent their-hours together ;” 


It was an early attachment, and therefore strong; not con- 
nected by a congeniality of disposition, but by habit, and a 
continuance of mutual kindness. Had they not been school- 
fellows, and their friendship formed before the maturity of 
their judgment, it is scarcely possible they would have been 
common acquaintances. As it was, Vadéntine delighted in 
Protheus because he believed him as sincere as himself, and 
Protheus was pleased with him because his’ vanity was 
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flattered, and his reputation received a lustre from such an 
alliance. These two friends form one of SHAKSPEARE’S 
happiest contrasts. There is a life, a gaiety about Valen- 
tine, in every thing he says and does, and his raillery is as 
elegant as it is inoffensive. He never opens his lips but he 
speaks the language of his soul, and wins at once our admi- 
ration and esteem. By the strength of his own natural 
talents he has leapt over the drudgery of scholarship, and, 
unconscious of his superior excellence, bestows unmeritted 
applause on Protheus, who knows no more than what is told 
him by his tutor. In short, Valentine is aman from whom 
a woman derives a higher dignity, and is ennobled among 
her sex, the instant he declares his passion. 


[Zo be Resumed.] 


NUGG DRAMATIC. 


No. II. 


By G. J. DE WILDE. 





SEBASTIAN; OR, THE TREACHEROUS FRIEND. 





*¢ J’ai souvent observé qu’ence temps detestable 
L’amitié n’est qu’un nom qui cache un ceeur coupable.” 





SCENE—<A Garden on the Banks of the Guadalquivir. 
AGNEs, (Sola.) 


He comes not yet, the sun hath long since sunk 
Beneath the Guadalquivir’s crystal waves, 

And yet he comes not—No, I feel the curse, 

A father’s bitter curse hangs heavy on me. 

The heir to one of Spain’s most wealthy nobles 
Can never be forgiven, for espousing 

One, whose sole dower is a heart that beats 
With love for him alone. Alas! I fear 

A fatal gift ’twill prove to my Antonio. 
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Oh, Fortune! thou hast broken more fond hearts 
Than all the ills fate looses ’gainst mankind. : 
Hope! we must say ‘‘ farewell.” Success finds friends 
That would, ere now, have brought the gladsome tidings, 
All eager to congratulate—but now 

All round is desolate and silent, none 

Come in adversity to soothe—no matter— 

There is but one this bosom pants to meet, 

And he—he is it’s victim, wretched Agnes ! 

Thy love has hurl’d him from a throne of bliss— 

Of wealth—of all mortality can ask, 

Into a dark abyss of misery, 

A father’s malediction on his head. 

The thought of what my rash love has bereft him, 
Chills every sense.—lInto a parent’s heart, 

Instil, oh! heaven, thy noblest attribute— 
Forgiveness—if that must not—cannot be— 

On me alone, oh! fall the punishment. 

I—I alone am guilty. 


Enter SEBASTIAN. 


Seb. Lady, haste ! , 
And the important tenor of my mission 
Will plead excuse, I trust, for this intrusion. 
Your husband, lady, Don Antonio, 
Whom I am proud to call my honoured friend, 
Bade me inform you 
Agnes. I have ruined him! 
Speak, is’t not so? alas! too well I read 
The creadful confirmation in thy looks, 
Root out all hope, and tell me thou art come 
To say Antonio leaves me—oh ! for ever. 

Seb. Your first suspicion is too truly founded— 
But in your second, you but wrong my friend. 
You are too harsh, to deem reverse of fortune 
Can thus reverse a fond hearts prejudice, 

If he were faithless I had not been here. 

But time is precious—it is almost needless 

To say, Antonio thriv’d not in his suit— 

His father spurn’d him as a thing infectious. 
T 
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Scarce was the tale concluded of your marriage, 
When wildly starting up as one who finds 
His fairest projects blasted by a word, 
He grasp’d his sword— 

Agnes. Hold, hold—oh ! spare—he did not, 
He couéd not murder his own offspring. 

Sed. No, 
’Twas but the frenzy of a moment—he 
Return’d it to its sheath, and lifting up 
His hands to heaven, call’d down upon his son 
A deep and bitter curse—then suddenly 
Striking them to his forehead, he essayed 
To stagger from the chamber—but o’ercome 
With an excess of feeling but ill suited 
To one so aged, so infirm, he sank 
Into the arms of an attendant, and 
Was borne insensible to his apartment. 
Awhile Antonio stood, almost as senseless, 
Till fearful that his father’s deep resentment 
Might be productive of some ill to you, 
He bade me seek this spot, and bear you to 
A place of more security. Nay, nay, 
Do not let grief thus overwhelm your heart, 
Believe me, happiness may yet be thine. 

Agnes. Speak not of happiness to one like me— 
’Tis as the semblance of a banquet to 
The starving wretch—a cruel mockery. 

Seb. You should not say so—was it then for wealth 
You gave your hand to Don Antonio ? 

Agnes. No. 
Think me not mercenary—'tis for him 
Alone I feel, used as heis to splendour. 
Adversity, with twice its usual horrors, 
Will burst upon him ;—and when struggling ’gainst 
Its complicated evils, he will learn 
To hate the cause. 

Seb. And even were it so, 
There is a heart would love you far more fondly 
Than ever your Antonio lov’d—that would 
Raise you to higher fortunes—whose sole care 
Would be new'pleasures to invent for thee. 
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Enchanting girl! I cannot execute 
His cruel mandate, lady! you but augur’d 
Too truly, in supposing that his love 
Would fade with loss of fortune. 1 was sent 
To bear you from his sight, and to immure 
In a dark cell those charms—I hate the deed. 
Oh, lady ! thy enchanting loveliness 
Has wrought a reformation in my breast— 
Antonio loves you not.—Nay, do not start ‘ 
Here is a heart adores you to distraction— 
Fly, fly with me—my bark awaits for us— 
*T will bear us quickly to far happier shores 
Of love and bliss. 
Agnes. Insulting villain! hence— 
Thou hast unveiled thyself, ere punishment 
Fall on thy treach’ry ! hence—ere injur’d friendship 
Return to wither thee.-—Thou hast betray’d 
Thy shallow artifice.—Antonio’s love 
Too deep is rooted, to be torn away 
By the first blast.—Leave me—till he returns, 
I stir not from this spot—once more, away ! 
Seb. Rave on—rave on !—there are none near to aid thee. 
No, lady! thou art mine beyond redemption— 
And thus I prove it. 
(He is about to catch her in his arms—she screams— 
Antonio rushes in.) 
Antonio. Liar—villain—fiend ! 
Defend thyselt—turn hell-hound turn, and face 
The fool who once could call thee friend—oppose 
The arm that oft has struck in thy defence, 
*Tis raised in vengeance ’gainst thee. 
Seb. Ha! Antonio! 

(They fight.—Sebastian is disarmed and thrown down. 
—Antonio stands over him, pointing his sword to his 
breast.) 

Antonio. Now, wretch—receive thy recompense—but 
no— 
From me, this be thy only punishment. 
(Breaks his sword over his head.) 
Live, if thou canst—the scorn and hate of all 
Shall follow thee ;—the very outlaw shall 
T2 
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Despise thee—for thy soul is blacker far. 
He prays on strangers, ¢hou upon thy friend, 
Who trusted thee with all he priz’d on earth. 
Oh! if on that dread day, when man aroused 
By the loud blast of judgment from the grave, 
Shall start to answer all at heaven’s tribunal— 
If there be one doom’d to eternal torture, 
Without e’en one commisserating sigh 
From the condemning angel, it must be 
The wretch who dares usurp the name of friendship. 
To stab the warm and unsuspecting heart, 
In cold security, hence !—To my sight 
Thou who wast once so dear, art grown so hateful, 
Beholding thee, my senses whirl to madness ! 
Hence—or mine hand will execute the deed 
My heart would leave to heaven. [Exit Sebastian. 
My dearest Agnes, 
If boundless wealth and truest love can bless, 
Then bliss is thine. 
Agnes. Thou art not then an outcast— 
Bereft of all—a father’s curse upon thee ! 
He told me— 
Antonio. Heed him not—his lips have ut*er’d 
But treachery and falsehood.—Once | deem’d 
His name another term for honour—but 
I] was deceiv’d—no matter.—Henceforth thou 
Shalt be the point where all my wishes centre, 
All my affections—and were heaven to ’reave me 
Of all, save thee, oh! I should still be happy. 
<agnes. Dear, dear Antonio, we are blest indeed ; 
For me thy love had been sufficient—but 
For thee—I own | might have been unhappy, 
Hadst thou been reft of aH and | the cause. 
But heaven smiles on our love, and life will pass 
Like a calm summer’s day.—And when the chill 
And heavy hand of death is on us, we 
Will trust it will be but a change for regions 
Where we may still love on in bliss eternal. 


Mary-le-bone, Sep. 1822. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Drama, 

Having been present at the opening of the elegant New 
Drury, and wishing every success to the indefatigable, ki- 
beral, and spirited proprietor of that noble house, I beg 
leave, through the medium of your truly useful publication, 
to offer a hint, which may be deemed worthy the notice of 
those who are interested in this great national concern. 

Various causes have been assigned for “ the beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes,” during the last season. Some seem 
to think the taste of the age adverse to the drama—others 
that the singu/ar notions of Sectarianism had tended to thin 
the ranks of regular play-goers—and a third, and in my 
opinion, a better informed party, attributed the scanty au- 
diences to the general pressure of the times. If this last 
is the true cause, every scheme that would tend to lessen 
the expense attendant on a visit to the theatre, would pro- 
bably be beneficial to the manager. A very considerable 
part of the inhabitants of our extensive and still extending 
metropolis, are spread over the suburbs of London, inevery 
direction, to the distance of four or five miles. Being my- 
self the humble proprietor of a little tenement at Brixton, 
I can assure you, Mr. Drama, that I speak from fact, when 
I assert that many persons in that neighbourhood are pre- 
vented carrying their families occasionally to the theatre, 
during the winter, by the expense incurred in conveying 
them to and from town. You know that a hackney coach, 
which only conveys four persons, (or if young ladies, a 
fifth may probably be squeezed in) will not deposit its cargo 
at the doors of the house, and re-convey them to their do- 
micile, under a sum, including turnpikes, little short of a 
guinea. Now to obviate this, I would propose that ve- 
hicles, something of the descriptionof the old long coaches, 
should ply at Brixton, Camberwell, and other places at si- 
milar distances, (excepting perhaps, the saintly Clapham) 
about six in the evening, to convey parties to the play, and 
be again in readiness to conduct them home at the close of 
the performances. If these carriages were made to hold 

- sixteen or twenty inside passengers, and at moderate fares, 
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say Is. or at the utmost 1s. 6d. a head, parties could go and 
return at about a third of what it at present costs them. I 
would have these carriages solely for inside passengers, not 
only from the convenience it would offer to ladies going 
dressed to the boxes, but because few persons would be 
hardy enough, after issuing from a heated theatre, to 
mount on the roof of a coach in the dead of a cold wintry 
night- Were ten or twelve of these conveyances to be 
started, and to ply to and from our great national theatre, 
to the suburbs of the town in every direction, I think I can 
venture to say, that many who are now altogether pre- 
cluded from attending it, by the distance of their residence, 
and the impossibility of braving the air on foot, during the 
winter, would sometimes be found within its precints. As 
a sinvere well-wisher to the cause of the Drama, and par- 
ticularly to the splendid edifice which has just been opened 
on so magnificent a scale, and with so capital a company, 
] beg to submit these crude hints, to be improved upon by 
wiser heads, happy if | may have pointed out a method, 
that may tend to fill the chairs of old Drury, and open to a 
numerous body of respectable persons, who now find the 
want of some public conveyance, a serious difficulty, a plan 
for their more economical transportation to and from a 
scene of rational and delightful amusement. I shall be 
amply rewarded if I live to see my project acted upon, and 
now and then taking a glance from my snug seat in the 
third row of the pit, which I believe has now a back to it, 
catch a glimpse of youth and beauty from Kensington, 
Highgate, or Pentonville, participating in this cheerful dis- 
sipation of a long winter evening. As I view the fond 
parent looking with delight on her lovely daughters, whilst 
the steady and sedate father seated on the second chair, is 
casting over in his mind the expenses of their evening’s 
amusement—what a gratifying reflection will it be, when 
‘‘ T'hinks I to myself,” ‘‘the long coach has saved you 
twelve or thirteen shillings, Mr. Bull.” Should you deem 
the hint 1 have given worthy of circulation through your 
widely extended and excellent little work, you will oblige 
me by inserting it. 
Iam, yours, &c. 

Brixton, Oct. 18, 1822. PARBAYA. 
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P.S. I beg to add by wayof P.S. that I have uo relations 
in Java, fearing that that worthy class of the commu- 
nity, the owners of Jarvies, might otherwise be taking an 
opinion of counsel, whether or not I could be made amenable 
to the laws of that island. 





THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 





** Whence comes it, that in every art we see, 
Many can rise to a supreme degree ; 

Yet in ¢his art, for which all seem design’d 
By NATURE ; scarcely one complete we find ?’’ 


STILLINGFLEET. 
NEW DRURY LANE THEATRE. 





Journal of Performances, with Remarks, 





The appearance of this magnificent house proved the 
intense curiosity which the detailed accounts of its im- 
provements and decorations had excited amongst the public 
in general. At an early hour the doors were beset by a 
clamorous and impatient assemblage, each individual en- 
deavouring to be the first to behold the scene which he had 
pictured to himself in such enchanting colours. Pit, boxes, 


- and galleries, were ina few minutes crowded almost to suf- 


focation ; even the lobbies were well filled, and many per- 
sons throughout the night were obliged to content them- 
selves with an unsatisfactory view of what was passing 
through the glasses of the box doors. As soon as the cur- 
tain was drawn up the burst of applause was tremendous. 
A considerable number of the corps dramatique appeared 
upon the stage, and were greeted with loud clapping of 
hands, waving of handkerchiefs, &c. The national anthem 
was sung with great effect, in alternate verses, by Madame 
VestrRis, Miss Povey, Miss CorpELAND, Miss Forpe, and 
Miss Cunitr, and warmly encored. Mr. TERRY, whose 
appearance was hailed by the audience with the most flat- 
tering cordiality, then came forward, and delivered the 
following Address, written by G. CoLmMAN, Esq. with ad- 
mirable point and humour. 
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Since theatres so oft, in this our time, 
Are launch’d upon the town with solemn rhyme, 
Thoughts ready-made to fit the theme are found, 
Like last year’s tunes on barrel organs ground, 
And Poets furbish, in the bathos style, 
Old tropes and figures for the new-built pile ; 
The Sock and Buskin named—the Muses follow ; 
Then Opera, always prefaced with Apollo ; 
But Architecture’s claims when we enforce, 
Vitruvius and PALLApIo come of course. ; 
Till, after a long dance through Greece and Rome, 
To DrypENn, Orway, ConGREVE, getting home, 
We end with SHaksPEARgE’s Ghost, still hov’ring on our 
dome ! 

Alas! how vainly will our modern fry 
Strive with the old Leviathans to vie! 
How foolishly comparison provohe 
With lines that JoHNsON writ, and Garrick spoke ! 
Abandon we a Strain, without more fuss, 
Which, when attempted, has abandon’d us ; 
And let us guiltless be, however dull, 
Of murdering the sublime and beautiful ! 
Thus, then:—our Manager, who scouts the fears 
Of pulling an old house about his ears, 
Has spared, of our late edifice’s pride, 
The outward walls, and little else beside : 
Anxious has been that labour to complete 
Which makes magnificence and comfort meet ; 
Anxious that multitudes may sit at ease, 
And scantier numbers in no desert freeze ; 
That ample space may mark the liberal plan, 
But never strain the eyes or ears of man. 
Look round and judge ; his efforts are all waste 
Unless you stamp them as a work of taste ; 
Nor blame him for transporting from his floors 
Those old offenders here—the two stage doors ; 
Doors which have oft with burnish’d pannels stood, 
And golden knockers glittering in a wood, 
Which on their posts, through every change remain’d 
Fast as Bray’s Vicar, whosoever reign’d ; 
That served for palace, cottage, street, or hall, 
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Used for each place, and out of place in all ; 
Station’d, like watchmen who in lamplight sit, 
For all their business of the night unfit. 

So much for visual sense ;—what follows next, 

Is chiefly on the histrionic text ; 

And our Adventurer has toil’d to store, 

His list of favourites with some favourites more ; 
Sought planets rovinG from their former sphere, 
And fix’d, as stars, the brilliant wanderers here ; 
To Drury’s luminaries added light, 

And make his sky with constellations bright. 
Rich the repast, and may, we trust, insure 

The custom of the scenic epicure ; 

E’en I, although among the last and least, 

May pass, perhaps, as garnish to the feast. 

As for our living dramatists—if now 

The genuine bays disdain to deck their brow, 
Still they can please, and, as they’re dull or clever, 
You patronize, or damn, the same as ever 3 

For each degree of talent, after all, 

Must here, by your decision, rise or fall. 


After several other rounds of applause, the play, SHE- 
RIDAN’S excellent comedy of *‘ Zhe School for Scandal,” 
commenced. If the brilliancy of the architectural part of 
the house were first admired by the audience, they were no 
less delighted with its diving ornaments. The coterie es- 
tablished for the laudable purpose of destroying every 
body’s reputation ‘‘ but their own” were very amusing. 
Mrs. GLover, as Mre. Candour, ran down her game with a 
keenness and dexterity which shewed both her taste for the 
sport and experience in its practice. Mr. TERRY, (in the 
absence of Mr. MunDeEN, who is indisposed) assumed the 
character of Sir Peter J’eazle. He played it with less of 
that apparent peevishness which an old man, married to a 
young and handsome wife, is sometimes justified in enter- 
taining, and which other performers, who have supported 
the character with considerable applause, have made one 
of its most prominent features ; his chuckling at having dis- 
covered the affair of the French milliner, and the eager- 
ness with which he made the communication to Charles, 
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were laughable in the extreme. Mr. Cooper, as Joseph 
Surface, was loudly applauded; he delivered the moral 
sentiments with a kind of half-suppressed sneer, as if he 
despised Sir Peter for believing him, which had a good 
effect. Sir Oliver Surface, by Mr. DowTon, was rich in 
true and natural humour ; and Mr. ELListon played Charles 
Surface with a sufficient quantum of rakish spirit. Mrs. 
West's Lady Teasle was a performance of considerable 
merit; her retort upon Joseph Surface when she is disco- 
vered in his library, and her renunciation of her former 
associates, were energetic and impressive. 

The play was succeeded by the comic opera of the ‘‘ Poor 
Soldier,” which was rendered very attractive by the delight- 
ful singing of Madame Vestris, (who played Patrick with 
unimpaired vivacity) Miss CopELANv and Miss Forpg. A 
Mr. MILLER made his first appearance in the character of 
Dermot. He was very favourably received; he pos- 
sesses a voice of very sweet quality, and was encored in his 
first song, ‘‘ Sleep on, sleep on, my Kathleen dear.” Mr. 
Har ey, in Darby, displayed his eccentricities with their 
usual effect. 

In the course of the evening the audienee took occasion 
to express their sense of the wonderful exertions which Mr. 
ELLisTon has made to contribute to their comfort and 
amusement. When he first made his appearance on thestage, 
the whole pit stood up, and saluted him with the waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs and loud cheers, which continued 
for some minutes. He laid his hand upon his heart, and 
made several obeisances in return fur their reiterated 
plaudits. 

16.—School for Scandal—Poor Soldier. 

17.—Hamlet—Sleeping Draught. 

Mr. Youne’s first appearance on these boards last night 
in the character of Hamlet, was hailed with enthusiastic 
applause, which suffered no diminution through the per- 
formance. Unlike those sickly plants which decay when 
removed from their accustomed soil, Mr. YouNnG never 
seemed in more complete possession of those powers which 
he exerts with such splendid effect, and particularly so in 
the part which forms the subject of our present observa- 
tions. The pensive tones of his delivery, modulated with 
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all the softness of a fine and manly voice, and seldom inter- 
rupted by any burst of passion, excited the most earnest 
attention. e scene in which he “ wrings his mother’s 
heart’” was never played with more distinguished success. 
The exulting fondness with which he dwelt upon the ex- 
cellencies of his deceased father, and the mingled expres- 
sion of hatred and contempt with which he turned to the 
picture of his uncle,as it were some noxious reptile, whose 
aspect was as loathsome as contact with it would be dan- 
gerous, evinced the triumphant power of talent refined and 
improved by studious exercise. Though it might be sup- 
posed the character of Ophelia was scarcely compatible 
with the buoyancy of spirit for which Madame Vestris is 
distinguished, yet she contrived to mould her features into 
a beaming seriousness, and gave a sufficiently plaintive ex- 
pression to her sorrow for the estranged love of the melan- 
choly Prince of Denmark. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 





Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


ae 


Oct. 1st.—Twelfth Night—Miller and his Men. 

The season commenced this evening with the above 

ieces. 
. When the curtain was drawn up, a considerable number 
of the performers appeared upon the stage, who, after 
having greeted their old friends and patrons with a re- 
spectful obeisance, sung the national anthem, which was 
warmly applauded In ‘the play, which was heard and seen, 
(for ample entertainment is provided both for ears and eyes) 
with feelings of pleasure and gratification, and which 
remained unimpaired by its frequent repetition during the 
last season. 

Miss M. TREE’s Viola forms the chief power of attrac- 
tion. She appeared in the full enjoyment of all those 
charms of voice, person, and manner, which have rendered 
her an established favourite. BarTLey made his first ap- 
pearance in the character of Sir Joby Beick. He played 
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it with good effect, which might be increased by a judicious 
application of a little of the suaviter in modo as a relief to 
the drunken revellings of the jolly Knight. The other 
characters were very well supported, and the whole play 
ran its brief but eventful career with the same eclat which 
formerly attended its successful course. 

The decorations of the house are unaltered in style, but 
the painters and gilders have been busy, and have imparted 
to them a renewed lustre. An improvement has taken 
place in the removal of the basket, which insures comfort 
and convenience to the visitors of the dress circle; they are 
no longer subjected to the disagreeable noise, or the strong 
current of air which generally proceeded from that quarter, 
and which both prevented their enjoyment and endangered 
their health. Sufficient room has been gained in conse- 
quence to allow of greater depth being given to the boxes 
in that part of the circle, and for the establishment of a 
separate lobby. 

2.—Speed the Plough—Rosina. 

The comedy introduced a Mr. Evans from the Bath 
theatre, in the part of Farmer Ashfield. His appearance 


was altogether successful, and he seems to possess ability - 


for that line of character. His delivery of some of the 
moral sentiments was very appropriate, and evinced feel- 
ing and judgment. His humour, although not of the rich- 
est vein, entitled him to the applause which was liberally 
bestowed. 
. 3.—Clandestine Marriage—Divertisement—Padlock. 

4.—Two Gentlemen of Verona—Two Pages of Frederick 
the Great. 

5.—Twelfth Night—Forty Thieves. 

7.—Hamlet—Cherry and Fair Star. 

8.—Jealous Wife—The Libertine. 

Miss CHESTER, who made her first appearance on this 
stage last night, as Mrs. Oakley, in the comedy of the 
“* Jealous Wife,” is not quite a stranger to a London au- 
dience. She possesses a fine figure, and her movements 
are easy and graceful. She seemed to have an accurate 
perception of the character, and the performance through- 
out left no room for censure, and in several instances laid 
claim to a considerable share of approbation. The physical 
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powers of an actress are subjected to much exhaustion in 
this character, which, from the commencement to the end 
of the play, presents an almost uniform tenour of violent 
emotion, and highly excited feeling, either real or pretend- 
ed. This continued exertion seemed to affect in some de- 
gree the power of Miss CHESTER’s voice ; but she sustained 
her part in the concluding scene, (which, with the aid of 
the other performers, was rendered highly amusing) with 
spirit, and produced a very favourable impression. 
9.—Guy Mannering—Cherry and Fair Star. 

The character of Harry Bertram, was performed by Mr. 
PEARMAN, being his first appearance on this stage. From 
the well-known taste and talents of this Gentleman it will 
be readily anticipated that his reception was of the most 
cordial description. In the course of the performance he 
gratified the audience by the introduction of ‘‘ Wreathe the 
bowl,”’ and Scots wha hae wi? Wallace bled,”’ in the latter 
of which he was rapturously encored. Though Mr. P.’s 
voice is of sufficient volume to fill the house, yet in the 
earlier part of the evening it might be perceived that his 
powers had not been accustomed to be exerted in so wide ¢ a 
space. This will be rectified by a little practice. 

10.—Venice Preserved—No Song No Supper. 

The Tragedy introduced to a London audience a new 
Belvidera, in the person of Miss Lacy, from the Dublin 
theatre. Her appearance is extremely youthful, and her 
figure graceful and commanding. Despite of all the diffi- 
culties of the character in the original, and notwithstanding 
the long-cherished impression of the excellence which has 
been displayed in its representation, this young lady suc- 
ceeded in obtaining very general applause. The part had 
evidently been studied with great attention; but this did not 
seem to interfere in any undue degree with that expression 
of feeling which we look for in Belvidera. Her most suc 
cessful efforts were in the interviews with her husband, 
where she dwells upon the fondness of her attachment, and 
reluctantly separates from his embraces. Her voice does 
hot possess sufficient depth for the expression of intense 
and passionate emotion, and this was certainly a drawback 
upon the general merit of the performance. Mr. C. Kem- 
BLE’8 Jaffer afforded some fine points ; his noble attitudes 
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gave a finish to his delivery, which was productive of an 
excellent effect. 


11.—Two Gentlemen of Verona—Roland for an Oliver. 


12.—Rivals—Forty Thieves. 

14.—Rob Roy—Cherry and Fair Star. 

15.—Guy Mannering—Miller and his Men. 

16.—Jealous Wife—Aladdin. 

17.—Venice Preserved—Forty Thieves. 

Miss Lacy repeated her performance of Belvidera, in 
which she obtained such well-merited applause on her first 
appearance before a London audience. It was improved of 
course ; for the foundation has been well laid, and every 
addition to the superstructure must tend either to strengthen 
or ornament the building. The style was more unique ; 
she played with less exertion, and with greater effect. The 
whole performance, (the concluding scene especially) was 
received with the most unqualified approbation. 

18.—Fontainbleau—Blind Boy. 

19.—Day after the Wedding—Beggar’s Opera—A11 
Pacua—([Ist time.]} 

Miss Paton, from the Haymarket, made her first ap- 


pearance as Polly, and was received in that distinguished . 


manner which her previous performance at that house ren- 
dered so justly her due. After the opera, a new melo- 
drama, under the title of ‘‘ Ali Pacha’’—a name associated 
with all that is base and sanguinary in the human character, 
succeeded. It is an adaption from the French, by Mr. 
PLANCHE. 

Ali Pacha, [FarrEN] after throwing off his allegiance 
to the Ottoman Porte, and committing the most atrocivus 
cruelties on the inhabitants of Yanina, retreats to his for- 
tress on the lake upon the approach of the Turkish force 
under Ismai/, whose son, Ibrahim, Ali holds as a prisoner. 
Zenocles, [T. P. Cooke] a Suliote Chief, whose kindred 
have been all destroyed by s#/i, (except one sister, Helena, 
[Miss Footer] who is, unknown to him, living under the 
protection of .4/i, and is beloved by Selim, [ABBotTT] the 
grandson of the tyrant) penetrates in the disguise of Am- 
bassador from Ismail into the castle of li, where he 
rouses Z’alathon, [CHAPMAN] an Albanian Chief, to join 
him in the attempt to avenge himself and his country ; but 
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their plot being overheard by Helena, she betrays it to 4k, 
who instantly puts Ibrahim to death, and condemns both 
Zenocles and Talathon to the same fate. At the same time 
he discloses the relationship between Zenocles and Helena. 
In the second act ii receives the last account from his 
eldest son, who has recently been executed by order of the 
Porte, by which he is informed that Selim is not his grand- 
son, but the offspring of a Macedonian chief who fell at 
the storming of Prevess. On the receipt of this intelli- 
gence, 4/i, who is pressed by the troops of Jsmai/, and 
doubtful of the fidelity of his own soldiers, directs Selim to 
repair to the arsenal, and should Jsmail succeed, he has 
orders to set fire to the magazine, and blow up the citadei, 
burying both friends and foes in one undistinguished ruin. 
Selim, still believing himself the grandson of dé, under- 
takes the task assigned him, but first restores Zenocles and 
Helena to liberty. At the attack by the troops of Jsmait, 
li’s followers revolt, he sends the concerted signal to Selim, 
who stands self-devoted about to execute the Pacha’s orders, 
when heis prevented by Hassan[FarLey]to whom the secret 
of his birth has become known, and they escape together, 


. just as 4/i, pressed by his enemies, retreats to the arsenal, 


and with bis own hand fires the magazine. The Greeks 
then, amid the smoking ruins, continue the combat against 
the Turks, defeat them, and raise the standard of literty on 
the shattered remains of the fortress of Yanina. 

Such are the incidents of which the drama is composed. 
In productions of this kind, where the veil of time has been 
thrown over the incidents on which they were founded, it 
has not been customary to adhere very closely to histo- 
rical fact. When the circumstances on which a drama is 
built are obscure or traditional, the author may fairly give 
the reins to his fancy, and add or omit incidents for the 
purpose of producing powerful effect. But the case is 
very different when he selects events which have recently 
occurred—and introduces characters with whose leading 
feature every one is acquainted, Here he is bound steadily 
to pursue the march of truth. He should not for the pur- 
pose of creating interest, misdescribe circumstances and 
persons. This is one great fault of the new drama. It sets 
at defiance the description of Att which his biographers 
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have furnished; it falsifies facts, and even gives to him in 
death that triumph which indeed he had hoped to obtain 
—but which his wily adversary Churchid Pacha effectually 
prevented. .4/i contemplated the mode of death displayed 
in the drama, but his design was frustrated. The follow- 
ing interesting account of his death is extracted from the 
memoirs of this ferocious savage recently published : 

** It was now noon, and ALI who still remained in the 
island of the lake felt an uausual agitation, accompanied by 
extreme depression of spirits—he did not, however, suffer 
his features to betray the internal emotions of his soul. At 
this awful moment, with a courageous countenance he sat 
surrounded by his officers, who were for the most part, des- 
perately wounded, or worn out with fatigue and anxiety. 
ALI’s frequent yawnings however, proved that nature had 
not resigned all her claims upon him. But at sight of his 
arms, his daggers, his pistols and blunderbuss, the stupor 
produced by over excitement cleared from off his brow, and 
his eye again glistened with its former fire. He was seated 
fronting the door which led to the conference chamber, 
when about five in the afternoon, HaAssaAN PacHA, OMER 
Bry Brion, the Selictar of CuurcHiD Pacna, and se- 
veral other officers of the Turkish army entered with their 
Suite ; the gloom upon their countenance was of direful pre- 
sage. At sight of them ALI rose, with all the impetuosity 
of youth, and grasping one of his pistols—‘‘ Stop! what is 
it you bring me ?” cried he to Hassan, with a voice of 
thunder-—*‘ The firman of his Highness: know you not 
his sacred characters?’ (showing him the signature) ‘ Yes, 
and I revere them.’—‘ If so,’ said HASSAN, ‘ submit to your 
Sate, perform your ablutions, and make your prayer to 
God and the prophet: your head is demanded.’ ALi would 
not permit him to conclude. ‘ My head,’ replied he, furi- 
Ously, ‘is not to be delivered up so easily.’ These words, 
uttered with astonishing quickness, were accompanied by a 
pistol ball, by which Hassan’s thigh was broken; with the 
rapidity of lightning, ALi drew forth his other pistols with 
which he shot two more of his adversaries dead upon the 
spot—and already had levelled his blunderbuss, loaded with 
slugs, when the Sclictar in the midst of the affray, (for 
AuI’s adherents defended their master with the utmost 
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fury) shot him in the abdomen—another ball struck him 
in the breast—and he fell, crying out to one of his Sicaires 
** Go, my friend, dispatch poor Vasitiki, (his wife) that 
these dogs may not profane her beauteous form.” Scarcely 
had he uttered these words, when he expired, after having 
killed or wounded four of the principal officers of the Turk- 
ish army. 

This scene, however, was considered not sufficiently 
bold forthe termination of a melo-drama, and therefore an 
explosion was introduced. The dialogue is of .a superior 
cast, and the Music has much merit. Mr. FARREN ap- 
peared to mistake the character entirely—and instead of 
the vigorous chieftain, whose constitution was hardened by 
his labours in the ‘‘ tented field” —whose 


——‘* age was as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly,” 


we saw a pitiable picture of senility, a mere slippered pan- 
taloon. T. P. CooKE made a very excellent Suliot Chief; 
and Miss FooTe gave as much effect as it was capable of 
infusing into a very insignificant character. Though we 
are not partial to lengthy pieces of this description, yet it 
appears to us that the interest of ‘‘.4/i Pacha’’ somewhat 
suffers from too much compression by which the incidents 
are crowded, and the distresses and difficulties of the per- 
sonages with whom we sympathize have not time to ope- 
rate ere they vanish, and the attention is awakened to a 
fresh train of circumstances. The Scenery was beautifully 
executed. The gallery and vestibule of the fortress is a 
beautiful specimen of excellence in scenic perspective. The 
piece was received but so so. 
21.—Sleep Walker—Beggar’s Opera—Ali Pacha. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 





Sep. 27th.—In the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,” a Mr. Davis, 
made (what was said to be) his first appearance as Captain 
Macheath, but we recollect that his first appearance on 
London boards was made at the English Opera House, as 
Carlos, in the ‘‘ Duenna,” in Sep. 13th, 1819. His real 
name is BLoop. As to external appearance he is well 
qualified for the dashing hero of the road ; he has ao ex- 
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cellent figure and regular features, and his voice, though 
by no means deficient in power, is more distinguished for 
the sweetness of its tones. His reception was flattering. 

Oct. 15th.—The house closed this evening after a most 
deservedly successful season, whether we look to the merit 
of the works produced, or the talent with which they 
were supported. The following appropriate address was 
spoken by Mr. T. Dippin, whose merits as stage mana- 
ger cannot be too highly appreciated :— 

‘* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—I am desired by the Pro- 
prietors to present you with their sincere and grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the very liberal patronage with which 
you have honoured the season which terminates this even- 
ing. 

‘* They beg to assure you, that the long vacation we are 
deomed to suffer shall be employed in every exertion to 
render this house and its establishment worthy a conti- 
nuance of your generous support. 

‘¢ During our short campaign we have to thank your in- 
dulgence for the complete success of every novelty we have 
presented ; and among the new candidates who have ad- 
ventured upon these boards, a young Lady, whom your 
discriminate award has raised to the highest rank of mu- 
sical pretension, will ever have to recollect that her first 
efforts were encouraged by the friends and patrons of the 
Haymarket theatre. The Performers also wish to express 
their high sense of the kindness you have shewn them ; and 
I hope, Ladies and Gentlemen, it may not be deemed in- 
trusive if I take the liberty of thanking each of them, who 
have by their zeal, alacrity, and talent, carried with effect 
every intention of the management. In the name of the 
Proprietors, the Performers, and most humbly in my own, 
while taking a grateful leave, I wish you every possible 
happiness till the return of summer shall renew our hopes 
to meet, and ardent wishes to merit, the future sunshine of 
your favoured protection.” 





ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 





This interesting theatre on Saturday night, October 5th, 
closed a successful season, distinguished by the production 
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of much novelty and a large share of public favour. ' At the 
termination of the performance, Mr. BARTLEY, the stage- 
manager, came forward and delivered the following fare- 
well address :— 

‘LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—As the opening of a the- 
atrical season brings with it hope, so the close as naturally 
produces regret. We met you, only three months ago, with 
buoyant spirits, and we now take our leaves with unaffected 
sorrow. For the first time since this theatre was erected 
we have had a fair though a limited chance of attracting 
your notice by the closing of the patent theatres for thirteen 
weeks. We have thus been relieved from the oppressive 
burden of the extended seasons of what of late years were 
absurdly called ‘ Tae WinTeER THEaTRes.’ For this re- 
gulation, we, in common with the Haymarket theatre, have 
been indebted to the liberal and upright interference of the 
present Lord Chamberlain, who has condescended to take 
so enlarged a view of the subject of public amusements, 
(making the public accommodation his first object) as com- 
pels us thus gratefully to acknowledge the weighty obliga- 
tions his interposition has conferred also upon us. __ . 

‘The Proprietor, Ladies and Gentlemen, proudly feels 
that the exertions which have been used to excite your 
notice and merit your countenance, have, during the short 
period this theatre has been open, been crowned with as 
much success as the season of the year, and the remarkable 
heat of a large portion of a remarkably fine summer, could 
allow him to hope for. The novelties produced have been 
uniformly successful, and many of them greatly attractive. 
And it is with feelings of heartfelt acknowledgment and 
sincere regret that I am now compelled, in his name, in my 
own, and in that of all the performers, to offer you our re- 
spectful wishes, and to bid you farewell.” 





MINOR DRAMA. 


SURREY THEATRE. 





Mr. BurrouGus, after having cuncluded a most success- 
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ful season (and taken a benefit, which produced him £400, 
the greatest sum ever, we believe, taken in one night at 
this theatre), has again re-opened for the winter season, 
with several new productions and performers. We are 
somewhat surprised that, where Mr. B. appears so bounti- 
fully lavish of expenditure on the stage, he should not en- 
deavour to render his theatre somewhat more elegant, par- 
ticularly when he has such a powerful competitor in the 
beautiful little Coburg. One thing, above all, we would 
recommend him, which is the adoption of a stronger light, 
by the suspension of 4 chandelier from the roof. This 
would be a vast improvement, and add greatly to the gene- 
ral effect of the house and performances. Gas lights are a 
great desideratum. We believe it to be only necessary to 
hint thus much to Mr. BurrouGns, who always appears 
solicitous to any suggestions which may tend to further the 
comfort of his audience, and enhance the attraction of 
the theatre. We also feel the loss of himself, Mr. Buck- 
INGHAM, Mr. BENGoucnu, Mr. Wyatt, and some others. 
These deficiencies we hope shortly to see retrieved, as his 
present company is certainly far from being equal to that of 
last season. The new productions are as follow :— 

Oct. 11—*‘ THe INFERNAL SECRET; or, The Invulne- 
rable.” This piece is from the pen of Mr. L. H. AMHERST; 
and before we make any remarks on it, or the performers, 
we will, according to custom, give a sketch of the plot. The 
scene of action is laid in Portugal. A/ontilla, the Invulne- 
rable, has entered into a compact with the arch-enemy of 
mankind, for the possession of wealth, power, invulnera- 
bility, and a life renewable for ever, provided that in each 
century he weds an unstained Catholic female. The third 
century of his preternatural existence is about expiring, 
when the piece commences with his attempts to gain the 
hand of Jsidora, the daughter of the Marquis dntaldi, the 
widow of a Portuguese nobleman. Montilla has endea- 
voured to secure an interest in the lady’s affections, by sav- 
ing ler husband from the hands of assassins, and twice res 
cuing her infant son, after the death of the father, from si- 
tuations of imminent peril; but the mystery which attaches 
to his character counteracts all his efforts, and he at last 
leagues with a banditti, whose leader (Spalatro) he had de- 
livered from the fangs of the Inquisition. Their joint efforts 
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are ultimately defeated by the exertions of Theodore, a de- 
voted servant of Don Alphonso’s, who is deeply enamoured 
of Jsidora. The termination of the period at length arrives, 
Montilla having been unable to prevail on Jsidora, either 
by hope or fear, to accept his hand. The fatal hour of 
twelve strikes, when the third century of his existence be- 
ing completed, and his part of the compact unperformed, 
he is destroyed by a bolt from heaven; his allies, the ban- 
ditti, being at the same time totally defeated, and their ca- 
vern blown up by the military, under Don Alphonso- 

This “‘ grand, serious, and equestrian melo-drame” has 
been said to be founded on an obsolete Spanish tale of mys- 
tery; but the critic who hazarded this hypothesis, need not 
have allowed his imagination to wander so far back. We 
are ot opinion, that its origin may be traced to Mr. Matu- 
RIN’S extraordinary romance, entitled ‘‘ Melmoth the Wan- 
derer.”” Montilla, like Melmoth, has “‘ bartered his soul to 
Satan, for the powers of ubiquity, invulnerability, and lon- 
gevity;” and the objects and actions of both heroes are si- 
milar, though the catastrophe is different. ‘‘ The Invul- 
nerable”’ isa melo-drama which every admirer of a GOETHE 
or a Rapcuirre will hasten to behold, for it partakes 
greatly of the qualities which so pre-eminently distinguish 
the writings of those deep and powerful authors. We con- 
fess that we are partial to these kind of productions, and 
think it neither sin nor folly occasionally to wander out of 
the cold and beaten track ot human realities, into the less 
palpable but more spirit-stirring regions of romance. The 
** Castle of Otranto” and the ‘* Old English Baron” are 
yet favourites with us; nor do we believe that when this 
boyish feeling departs (and we fear that time and experi- 
ence may at length deprive us of it), we shall be either the 
wiser or the better for its absence. 

Mr. H. KemB Le, as Montilla, obtained and merited con- 
siderable applause. His forte appears to be the heroes of 
this description; and on these occasions his very defects 
become of use to him. If he now and then indulged in 
rant, and was occasionally a little boisterous, the fault 
scemed to be caused by the circuinstances in which he is 
placed, and he was only the more warmly applauded. He 
gave many of the speeches with judicious force and feeling; 
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when addressing the bandittimsuing Jsidora—and particu- 
larly when exhibiting his appalling arm, he was astonish- 
ingly energetic. On the whole, his performance was an 
effective one, and one well calculated to raise him in public 
estimation. BLANCHARD, as 7’keodore, had a good deal to 
do, and it was certainly not ill done; but he should endea- 
vour to repress that exuberant spirit, or, rather, overween- 
ing confidence in himself and the audience, which is always 
carrying him too far. He would do well to take into his 
serious consideration some sensible advice which was given 
him, not Jong since, by a diurnal critic :—‘‘ BLANCHARD 
should recollect that he is not the only character in a picce, 
and also that he is an inferior one, which no violence can 
make the first.” The Figaro of Mr. J. KNiGHT was a 
truly laughable perfurmance. His appearance on his ass, 
and his acting when protecting it and himself from two of 
the banditti who assail him, were irresistibly ludicrous. 
The whole scene was hailed with shouts of mirthful ap- 
plause, of which the patient long-eared performer certainly 
came in for his share. The Jsidora of Mrs. Pore (from the 
Bath boards) whose praise has been writter by loftier pens 
than ours, exhibited much of histrionic skill and good feel- 
ing, and we are anxious to see her exert the powers which 
she evidently possesses, in some character which will allow 
them their full scope. As Jsidora she had little to do, ex- 
cept to resist the importunities of her mysterious suitor ; 
and, finding herself unassisted by the author, she seemed to 
think it proper to resort to hysteric violence on several oc- 
casions, when it was by no means necessary that she should 
put on any other aspect than that of calm despair. Mrs. 
Pope declaims well, and knows how to use judiciously ‘‘ .he 
full-toned tragic voice” with which she is gifted. She has 
an eye of great and varied power, and her features are at 
once intellectual and handsome; her figure is also of the 
finest, and, with these natural advantages, we cannot doubt 
that when her professional talents are fully developed, she 
will become a great and lasting favourite. Mrs. DavipGe, 
as Rosa, delighted the audience by a display of humour and 
naiveté, which, upon the boards of a minor theatre, we 
have rarely seen excelled. We have nothing further to re- 
mark on this piece, excepting that the scenery was exceed- 
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ingly beautiful, and doubtless proportionately expensive. 
The “ Terrific Pass in the Pyrenees,” and ‘* Rocky Sea~ 
shore, with approaching Storm,” merit particular attention. 
We must not forget to speak of the aid which the piece de- 
rived from the ‘ beautiful stud of horses ;”” and we should 
be tempted to dwell with enthusiasm on the astonishing 
efforts of the wounded steed, had not the eloquence of the 
play-bills forestalled criticism, and obliged us either to 
quote them, or be altogether silent on the subject. 


—. 


WEST LONDON THEATRE. 








This house, until the present period, has been a forlorn 
hope, which to those who have ventured upon it, has pre- 
sented nothing in return, but disgrace, defeat, and loss. 
Mr. Brunton, however, we are truly happy to say has 
** turned the house out at windows”—fitted it up in the 
most elegant style—and aided by new performers, pieces, 
Scenery, dresses and decorations, has turned the tide of 
popular favour‘into its portals, and rendered it as elegant 
a little place of amusement as any now existing in the me- 
tropolis. For this Mr. B. deserves our hearty applause— 
and we think our pages abundantly shew we are never slow 
in awarding it to those who justly deserve it. The curtain 
is of scarlet cloth, and possesses the attraction of novelty, 
for unlike all others that we have been accustomed to see, 
it is divided into two parts, which, when it is necessary to 
disclose the scene, are drawn up on each side of the stage. 
The colours of the house are light and delicate—the private 
boxes are fitted up with peculiar neatness—and the Séenery 
extremely well painted. A view of the Quadrant, in Re- 
gent Street, a subject of which all the visitors of the theatre 
are good judges, at least so far as regards resemblance, 
wants nothing to comple in that point. Indeed, the mana- 
ger is well deserving of the patronage he has experienced, 
and we hope he will on no account whatever forfeit it. 
Since the commencement of the season, novelty has been 
the order of the day—and we have had some difficulty in 
keeping pace with Mr. BrunTon’s rapid strides across the 
galaxy of bright productions which have adorned the stage 
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of his dramatic cabinet—for so we cannot help denominat- 
ing this snug little house. 

The season commenced on Monday, Sep. 9, with the fol- 
lowing Address, spoken by Mr. BRuNTON. 


‘* Beneath the sun,” the wisest man, hath said, 

No novelty exists’—poor man! he’s dead— . 

If he but liv’d in our degen’rate age, 

He’d own, in Senate, Pulpit, Bar, the Stage, 

Trade, Physic, Arts, whatever we pursue, 

The universal cry is—‘‘ something new !” 

Hence we’ve new Churches, Law Courts, Statues, Stays, 
New Lotions, Potions, Marriage Acts, and Plays. 

And to obey this call, we trust to-night 

Some pleasing novelties may greet your sight. 

Old though the house—these boards, too—this is certain, 
New are the Dresses, Manager, Scenes, and Curtain. 
New also. are our hopes, in this zew cause, 

That we may meet and merit your applause. 

For if no tinsel Pageant we display ; 

No mimic Joust, or long Procession gay ; 

No Champion, arm’d exactly ‘‘ cap-a-pie ;” 

Aping the freaks of guondam Chivalry ; 

No Combats, or of sword or battle-axe, 

Thund’ring on rival shields with hurtless whacks— 

The Comic Muse may here erect her throne, 

And claim her humble votaries for her own. 

One of her favor’d daughters will be found, 

Who held her train on neighbouring classic ground ; 
Hither she brings Thalia’s sportive wiles, 

And hopes, as there, to court and win your smiles. 

The flower transplanted from its parent bed, 
On other soil may still its fragrance shed ; 
With tint as vivid deck its zew parterre, 

And with luxuriant freshness flourish there. 
Here too Terpsichore shall lead her band, 
And Harmony diffuse its influence bland. 
And one, who Jong tost on dramatic seas, 

The sport alas! of many a shifting breeze, 
Hath still contriv’d his shatter’d bark to steer, 
Now furls his sails and drops his anchor here— 
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Happy indeed ! if, all his dangers past, 
A friendly harbour he hath found at last. 


The first piece which was submitted to the notice of the 
audience, was called “Tue Wipow BewiTcHED; or, She 
must be Married.”—We do not think the title very apt. 
The incident upon which the whole thing turns is this :— 
Charles Frankley, [BRUNTON] conceals himself at night in 
the bed-chamber of the widow Lady Fainwe¢ll, [Miss Nor- 
TON.] He contrives to be discovered in this equivocal si. 
tuation by several friends of the lady, to whom he accounts 
for the circumstance by boldly declaring that he‘is married 
to her. He then succeeds in persuading the lady to become 
his wife, in order, as he expresses it, ‘‘ to save her reputa= 
tion.” In addition to these characters, there were in the 
piece a couple of lovers, a drunken servant, and two cham- 
bermaids, who, with the assistance of a secret door, con- 
trived to furnish abundance of incidents for the amusement 
of the audience. Miss N. played very well; and Mr. 
Dosss, who performed the Servant, sang a parody on 
‘¢ Said a smile to a tear,” which was eacored. The piece 
was succeeded by an epitome of that old favourite. *‘ Zhree 
Weeks after Marriage,” called ‘‘ What we must all come 
to.” Mr. Brunton’s performance of Sir Charles Racket, 
and the Lady of Miss BRUNTON, were excellent. There 
are few who, like Sir Charles, could withstand the united 
charms of person and manner, and who ‘‘ wouid not love 
again though they should be again undone.” This is the 
same young lady who a season or two back performed with 
so much success at C.G.T. The third and last piece was a 
melo-drama, called ‘‘ PAUL AND JUSTIN ; or, The Wander- 
ing Boys,” which was remarkable only for containing less 
extravagance than other works of its kind. The chief at- 
traction in this drama was the appearance of Miss Brun- 
ToN, as Faul. Mr. BEVERLY obtained considerable ap- 
plause as a half-witted clown. 

Oct. lst.—The ANACONDA; or, The Terrific Serpent of 
Ceylon—[lst time.] 

This Melo-drame is founded on the late Monk Lewis’s 
tale of the same name—and the dramatist has, with great 
judgment, adhered strictly to the original. We remember 
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with what deep interest we first hung over the pages of this 
domestic tragedy, and it has often struck us that it might 
be successfully adapted to the stage. The business of the 
first act is merely the union of Everard, a young English- 
man, secretary to Seafield, to Zilla, the daughter of Zadi, 
a Cingalese, who has been restored to freedom. Praises of 
Seafield, and processions in honour of his wife, who had 
been absent from Columbo, and who returns just in time to 
bestow her blessing on the above union, occupy the whole 
of this act, till (just previous to its conclusion) Zadi rushes 
upon the stage, and converts the bridal festivities into 
gloom and wretchedness, by informing Zouwisa and her at- 
tendants, that her husband and son were in the most im- 
minent danger, from the presence of an dnaconda, which 
had fixed itself close to the Pavilion in which they were im- 
prisoned. The curtain falls upon the scene of anxiety and 
horror which this announcement so naturally creates, and 
the second act shews us Zadi and Everard consulting on 
the means of rescue, and Louisa, (the wife of Seafield) in 
a state of distraction, occasioned by the impending fate of 
a husband and child, whom she regrets that she is separated 
from in this their hour of peril and despair. The piece is 
ultimately brought to a happy termination by the devoted 
courage and fidelity of Everard and Zadi, the latter of 
whom risks his life in order to obtaina paper which Seafield 
had contrived to push under the door of the Pavilion. 

Mr. Brunton, as Zadi, presented a highly wrought and 
energetic picture of the most heroic courage and inflexible 
resolution ; and was, on various occasions, rapturously ap- 
plauded. His description of the 4naconda was given with 
‘great power, and his return after having passed the terrific 
serpent covered with leaves, &c., and procured Seafield’s 
note, was a piece of acting, full of genuine feeling, and 
drew down from all parts of a crowded house the most 
rapturous applause. Mr. Hooper, as Everard, allowing 
for his natural defects, was tolerable; and Mr. Cow Le, as 
Seafield, had, luckily, very little to do. Miss Norton’s 
Louisa, was an interesting performance, and, could she, 
when impassioned, hit the true mean between a rant and a 
whine, she would soon become a favourite. Miss Hows, 
as Lilla, and Miss WATKINSON as a domestic of Zadi, acted 
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with much of infantine simplicity and playfulness. As a 
piece of mechanical ingenuity, the 4naconda deserves par- 
ticular attention. All its movements were true to life and 
nature, and tt manner in which it is made to pounce 
against the door of the Pavilion filled us with involuntary 
terror. Thé Scenery is good, and altogether, this is one of 
the most interesting and deservedly successful melo-drames 
that we have for some time beheld. 

16.—*‘ RocugstER; or,'King Charles the Second’s Merry 
Days.”—In this piece, (which, having been some time 
since a favourite at the Olympic, it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe) Miss Brunton has made her appearance as the 
Countess of Lovelaugh, and has thrown into her person- 
ation of that character, all the liveliness, intelligence, and 
fascination, with which as a distinguished votaress of Thalia 
she formerly captivated a Covent Garden audience. On 
this occasion, the tall and genteel person of Miss B., and 
her beautiful and very expressive features were seen to much 
advantage, and formed a fair excuse for Rocheater. The 
vivacious ability which she infused into the character of 
the inexperienced country girl, (when under that disguise 
she enters into the service of Rochester and Buckingham) 
operated powerfully on the audience, and formed a striking 
contrast to the easy, lady-like demeanour, which, as the 
Countess of Lovelaugh she had been just before exhibiting. 
The Rochester of Mr. BRUNTON was a spirited perform- 
ance, though there are parts which he plays much better ; 
and Mr. Hooper, as Buckingham, was respectable. Mr. 
FosTER, as Dunstable, acted prettily, and sung sweetly.. 
He introduced with much effect‘ The sun that lights the 
Roses,” and a celebrated Medley of Moore’s. Messrs. 
Dosss, GARDNER, LovEpDAY, Lang, and S. BEvERLy, 
enacted their several parts very cleverly, and were honored 
with frequent applause. It is rather ungallant to have de- 
ferred till now the mention of Miss NorTon, as Lady Gay, 
Miss Hotpaway, as Bell, and Madame Baur, as Silvia. 
The first played pleasantly—the second unaffectedly—and 
the last with a charming simplicity, which as Silvia, be- 
came her well.—The Burletta was followed by a Scotch 
Pas de Trois, in which Miss L. Couson, Miss RomER, and 
Mrs. GiLMER were the performers, and which gave so much 

x 2 
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satisfaction, that it was universally encored. This was 
succeeded by a trifle, called the ‘* New MarrtacGE Act,” 
intended as a hit at the late piece of senatorial stupidity(1) 
which is exciting the laughter of all England; the piece 
does not court criticism, aud it passed off with some degree 
of success. Several satiric remarks on the wisdom of our 

legislature, were particularly relished. 








COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 


EDINBURGH THEATRE. 
Mr. Drama, — 

I have too high an opinion of the respectability of 
your excellent publication, to fancy for a moment that you 
would debase its columns by suffering them to become the 
vehicles of the acrimonious bickerings of anonymous cor- 
respondents. But at the same time | have also such a de- 
pendance on your character for justice, that J am sure you 
will not shut your pages against me when I request an op- 
portunity of replying to the attack of a correspondent sign- 
ing himself “‘M.M, M.” and which appeared in the last 
Number of your “ Drama.” I am the more anxious for 
this favour, Mr. Drama, because I have already had the 
honor of appearing in the ranks of your correspondents, 
and what is to me a matter of great satisfaction, have pub- 
licly obtained from yon thanks for my communication. If 
M. M. M. will do me the favour of turning to the Number 
of the Drama, containing my critique on the Edinburgh 
company of Theatricals, and will then read his own com- 
munication, if he possesses one iota of candour, it will be 
very manifest to himself, (as it must be to every one be- 
sides) that M. M.M. is the prejudiced writer, and not 
Perer Pry. If any prejudice can be excused, Mr. DRAMA, 
it is a national prejudice, for both Scotch and English have 





(1) Sagacious provision in the New Marriage Act. By 
this profound measure it is enacted, that if both the parties 
be under age, the one, who is.of age, shall swear that he 
or she believes they are both of age. Here’s “ collective 
wisdom” with a vengeance ! 
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uo slight degree of it: but even that when marshalled 
against truth, should be put down; and I flatter myself I 
shall have no difficulty in proving that M. M. M. was under 
that (if not a worse) influence when he wrote his letter, 
which ‘‘ had for its object the correction of a few errors 
into which Peter Pry had fallen in his critique on the 
Edinburgh theatre.” The first error enumerated is my 
not mentioning Miss Rock and Mrs. RENAuD. (I have 
lately read in a Scotch publication, of a man who taught 
his monkey “abstract ideas”—I would recommend M.M.M. 
to the same master, whose logic would teach him, that an 
omission is zo¢ an error.) The praise he tacks to his ob- 
jection is so evidently the “‘ puff direct,” that I would pass 
by his objection as I did the ladies, but that I really wish to 
bear testimony to their talent, for they both possess it in 
their way. But if M. M.M. has ever heard Miss STE- 
PHENS, Miss TREE, Miss Witson, Miss HALLANDE, or 
his sweet countrywoman, Miss Paton, he would have per- 
ceived the impropriety of his daring me to a comparison. 
Mrs. RENAUD was and is a clever woman—but I respect her 
too much to make her the subject of comparison with her 
more juvenile cotemporaries. His next objection is, that 
I “only speak of Mr. Murray as a manager, without 
taking the least notice of his excellent acting.” M.M.M.’s 
anxiety to laud Mr. Manager Murray carries him beyond 
the truth ; for if he will read at page 101, he will find that 
Mr. Morray has credit for ‘‘ possessing aconsiderable por- 
tion of talent”—but this praise does not satisfy M. M. M., 
because Mr. Mackay, (the most talented man, as an actor, 

in Scotland) has more praise given him: and who ever has 
without prejudice had the pleasure of witnessing Mr. 
Mackay’s performance of the characters I before enumerat- 
ed, will give him full credit for being in every sense of the 

word ‘‘ The Liston of Edinburgh.” Mr. Jones and Mr. 

CaLcrafFt are very clever Edinburgh actors, but can Mr. 
Jones rank “in light comedy and dandies” with our JoNnEs 
—or come in competition with ELLIston—or can Mr. Cat- 

CRAFT be placed in opposition to Kean, YouNG, Mac- 

READY, KEMBLE,or Cooper? The fact is Mr. Drama, 

M.M.M. is jealous, (perhaps pardonably so) for the cha- 

racter of the Scotch drama—and his detraction of our fa- 
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(Ketry ;] Lavigne, [Froyver;] and Count Morville, 
{Keene} were each of them greeted with the applause of a 
very respectable audience, ‘The Scenery did great credit to 
the painter, and the Music, to the gentlemen of the orches- 
tra, particularly the violin playing by Mr. Price, who, 
(though a young man) bids fair to hold a high sphere in the 
musical world. 

KELLy’s Benefit. —‘‘ Way to Get Married’ —Julia Faulk- 
ner, by Miss JARMAN. After several comic songs, by 
Fioyer, and a Pas Seul, by Miss E. Ketty, the ‘‘ Bee 
Hive” followed, which concluded the evening’s perform- 
ance. The characters in each were well supported. 

Mr. MAXFIELD went to the expense of procuring the 
Dog and Bear from Newport, for his benefit :—their acting 
was very wonderful. The play was ‘‘ Koa and Zoa,” per- 
formed some years since at Sadler’s Wells, and was well re- 
ceived. . To this followed ‘* Family Goevrnment”—Helen 
Worret, Miss JARMAN, which part lost nothing in being put 
into the hands of this charming actress. Miss DEVEULLE’S 
Fanny not only delighted. but astonished the audience ; her 
gvief on finding that Lord dustencourt, [KEENE] was paying 
his addresses to another; and her surprise on finding. that 
she was married by a forged license, and false priest, may he 
more easily conceived than described ; suffice it to say, that 
she supported the whole character in a manner which 
gained the approbation of all present. SHALDERS, as 
Charles Austencourt, was all that we could wish to be;— 
as was FLoyer’s Sir Willoughby Worret; MAXFIELD’S 
Abel Grouse ; and HOLLINGSWoRTH’s Ponder. At the end 
ofthis piece, Miss JARMAN recited the very pathetic tale of 
Mary the Maid of the Inn, and depicted the whole in a 
manner much to her credit, and which called forth the ap- 
plause of one of the fullest houses the theatre has had this 
season. The ‘‘ Woodman and his Dog” followed, and we 
never recollect seeing a piece performed in so very shameful 
a manner. Report says, it was owing to a disagreement 
between the performers—but should the public be disap- 
pointed, because they. could not agree ?—Certainly not. 
They should not make the theatre a place for settling their 
disturbances, but act their parts, and then, when all was 
over, settle what little pigue one might have against the 
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other, in private. We are sorry to be severe upon them, 
but they cannot but admit that they deserved this censure. 
They should consider it is the public that supports them. 
FLoYER’s Benefit.—The bills having announced that this 
would be the last. time Miss JARMAN would perform at 
Winchester, previous to her engagement at Dublin—the 
house was filled in every part at an early hour, by most of 
the rank, beauty, and fashion of the town and neighbour- 
hood, all anxious to witness the last performance of this 
charming actress. The play was ‘‘ Rich and Poor,” which 
was got up in a very superior manner. Zorayda, by Miss 
JARMAN. If she performs one piece better than another, 
it is this, her favourite character—and the audience eagerly 
caught every opportunity afforded them, of expressing 
their applause. We flatter ourselves Mr. Harris will 
have uo reason to repent having engaged this lady. Mrs. 
JARMAN played Miss Chatterall with great effect. A Mr. 
Cooke, from Bath, played Modish, and we think that he 
will be a very great acquisition to the company. The cha- 
racters of Rivers, [MAXWELL ;] Lord Listless, [SHALDERS] 
and Frank, [FLoyer] could not have been put under better 
hands—the piece was well received. After a variety of 
excellent comic songs, by FLover, which he gave in a 
style for which he is so famous(1)—The ‘‘ Mayor of Gar- 
ratt’”’ followed. This is a very stupid play, therefore we 
shall say no more about it thanthat the performers acquitted 
themselves much to the satisfaction of the audience. The 





(1) The first song being rapturously encored, Mr. FLo- 
YER came forward, and thus addressed the audience :— 

‘* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—The many favours I have 
received from you, induces me to flatter myself with the 
hope, that you will grant the one I am now about to re- 
quest. The variety of the entertainments, and the many 
songs I have introduced, the which, if excored, (allow me 
to say, nothing can give me greater pleasure than to obey 
your voice) would, I fear, detain you a longer time than 
would be agreeable; therefore, I hope yon will excuse my 
singing this, or any one of them again.” This speech was 
received with great applause, and Mr. F.’s wish complied 
with. They all gave the greatest satisfaction. 
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whole concluded with ‘‘ Meg Murnoch, the Mountain Hag.” 
This character, which no ordinary person could perform, 
was most ably personated by SHALDERS, and called forth 
the reiterated applause of the whole audience. Mr. Max- 
FIELD, (as Walter) was much admired. We cannot give 
too much praise to Mr. Keene, who performed the part of 
Lord Fitzharran in a manner much to his credit. Duncan, 
[HoLLincswortH;] duxdrew, [FLover;] and Vick Ivor, 
{BepForD] were most excellently performed, and were 
much applauded. ‘The combat between Meg Murnoch and 
Vich Ivor, gave great satisfaction ; it was done much better 
than we expected. Miss ANNETTE was a very interesting 
Lord Malcolm—and Mrs. Davis, as Lady Bertha, played 
her part respectably. The Scenery was good, particularly 
the Fatal Glen of Lorin, and the Apartment in the Castle. 


—— = 


LINES TO MISS JARMAN, 


On quitting the Winchester and Southampton Theatres, for 
Dublin. 





Who hath not felt the peaceful calm of night 

Breathe o’er the soul, a soothing, soft delight ; 

The passions lull, each meaner feeling quell, 

Ease the torn heart, or check the purpose fell ? 

All is so hush’d, so still, and if a breeze 

Ripples the stream, and curls the dewy leaves, 

Plays o’er the face, or rustles through the grove, 

Its voice is low, and seems to whisper love. 

Who but hath felt the spirits’ lively flow, 

The pulse of life, the full tumultuous glow 

That thrills the frame, when morn, on sapphire wings, 
Bursts the dread pale which held all living things, 
Lights the bold hill, illumes the modest dale, 

Threads the dark wood, and rends fair Nature’s veil 2? 
E’en thus does Genius agitate the mind, 

With power more ample, sway more unconfin’d. 
Thus move to various impulses the heart, 

Impell’d, restrain’d, and moulded by its art. 

Whether Thalia courts thy winning smile, 
On her stern sister beckons thee the while, 
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Favour’d by both, we view thee grace the scene, 
At once the fancy’s captive and her queen. 

And shall the muse refrain to raise her voice,— 
The muse, free instrument in will and choice? - 
Shall she refuse to form a parting lay, 

Nor breathe, since Fortune summons thee away, 
Her prayers, her wishes, for thy future weal, 
And all that may thy happiness anneal. 

No! let her strive, though humble be the strain, 
Though faint the praise, at least to hail thy fame, 
Thy merits waft across the azure sea, 

And Erin tell the prize she gains in thee— 
Beauty and sense, which mutual charms impart ; 
This wins the mind, and that attracts the heart; 
As the musk rose, deep blushing to the view, 
Joins precious fragrance with its lovely hue 

The unsought ease, the maiden bashfulness, 

The modest daring, timid in success ; 

The ardent, graceful dignity of youth, 
Chasten’d by art, yet natural as truth. 

A form that shames the imitative stone, 

And vindicates the poet’s high-wrought tone. 

A face whose speaking features plastic change, 
Reflects the passions rising as they range. 

Chief in her vestal countenance we trace 

A musing thought, a melancholy grace, 

A holy calm, a meek intelligence, 

Emblems of mind, and penetrative sense. 

But when imagination gilds the scene, 

Soul lights her eye, expression fires her mien; 
Thus ona sudden vivid lightnings sweep, 

Tinge the white wave, and sparkle o’er the deep: 
Skill’d to awake the pulse of joy or woe, 

As o’er the strings alternate zephyrs blow. 

Now from her lip pure melody awakes, 

Now eloquently mute, her silence speaks. 
Attractive in her simple loveliness, 

Or adding elegance and grace to dress, 
The.court.and cottage claim her for their own, 
She feigns the peasant, but adorns the throne. 


F. CLosE. 
Winchester, Oct. 11, 1822. 
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SOUTHAMPTON THEATRE. 


Mr. Drama, 

Since our last, the ‘‘ Vampyre,” ‘‘ Othello,” ‘‘ Blind 
Boy,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and a variety of others have 
been represented ; in all of which Miss JARMAN and her mo-~ 
ther took prominent parts, and gained great applause.— 
SuatpErRs, FLoyer, MAXFIELD, BEDFORD, KEENE, and 
DeEnMAN likewise have been performing with great effect. 
Also Miss DEVEULLE, Miss KELLy, and Mrs. Davies. 
Among the characters performed by SHALDERS, and which 
are particularly deserving of notice, are his Othello, Vam- 
pyre, and Carwin, (in ‘* Therese’) which pieces he is com- 
pletely master of. 

Sep. 23.—"‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” was performed.— 
Miss Hardcastle, by Miss JARMAN, which she played in 
her usual style. SwHaALpDERs, as Young Marlow, and 
KEENe’s Hastings, were very good, as was FLoyer’s Mr. 
Hardcastle. Tony Lumpkin was assigned to Mr.DoNnaLp- 
son,(1) who, considering this is not in his line, did justice 


(1) The proprietor of the Southampton Chronicle has 
been particularly severe in his animadversions on this per- 
former, as Tony Lumpkin. Mr. BAKER should first con- 
sider what disadvantages a performer at a country theatre 
has to contend against (in being obliged, it may be said, to 
appear in characters entirely out of his line of acting, for 
such was the case of Mr. D.) and then pass sentence upon 
him. This part being given to Mr. D., he delineated it in 
the best manner he could, and was very much applauded in 


it. Mr. BaKER calls him, ‘‘ A performer without one. 


spark of comic genius in his composition.” What do you 
think of this, Mr. DRAMA ? His singing also dipleases Mr. 
B. Poor man, we pity him very much, that he is so hard to 
please !—The next night of performance after this volume 
of abuse was published, Mr. D. was loudly called for by the 
audience, and requested to sing the very song that so dis- 
pleased Mr. B., in which he was rapturously encored ;—so 
much for Mr. B.’s opinion. Itis not only Mr. D. that he 
handles in this way, but Miss JARMAN and many others. 








We would advise Mr. B. not to use his pen too freely, for 
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to it, The rest of the characters were but poorly repre- 
sented, 

Oct. 7.—Mrs. and Miss JARMAN took their farewell be- 
nefit. The play was ‘‘ Rich and Poor,” in which the for- 
mer played Miss Chatterall, and the latter Zorayda with 
great éclat. ‘‘ Is he Jealous?” followed. Harriet, by 
Miss JARMAN; Rose, Mrs. JARMAN; Mr. Belmour, Mr. 
SHALDERS, who were much applauded. The “‘ Mayor of 
Garratt’ concluded the whole, and seemed to give great 
satisfaction. The house was well filled, and the audience 
seemed much hurt that they were not to see Mr.J. after 
this night. I am, &c. 

Oct. 9, 1622. FREDERICA CLOSE- 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS THEATRE. 


ee pm 


My pDrarR DRAMA, 

Goubtless you are aware how particularly pleasant it 
is, after a few months of ruralizing, to meet with either a 
private friend or a public favourite, to whom one has been 
indebted for many an hour of innocent and intellectual en- 
joyment. This is a pleasure which I have just been fortu- 
nate enough to experience. After bewildering myself 
among the intricacies of the Sussex woods, and risking my 
neck on ‘‘ Harrison’s” and the ‘‘ High Rocks,” you may 
imagine the delight which the singular contrast had no small 
share in producing with which I found myself seated last 
evening in the snug little theatre of Tunbridge Wells. 
Dowton—the natural, the unaffected, the inimitable Dow- 
TON! was to make his first and only appearance this sea- 
son, for the benefit of his son.(1) 1 was happy to perceive 
that the announcement of the appearance of their old friend 





these kind of rebukes sometimes do much mischief. As for 
ourselves, we shall for the future, treat these remarks with 
perfect nonchalance. 

(1) Mr. W. DowTon, Jun., the manager and proprietor, 
whose unassuming and truly respectable demeanour towards 
the performers and the inhabitants, having procured for 
him the very estimable reputation of being an honorable 
actor. 
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and fellow inhabitant(1) had aroused the little theatrical 
spirit that remains in the Wells, and had attracted to the 
house a large and genteel audience. All the fashionable 
Visitants on this occasion, honoured Mr. D. with their pa- 
tronage, and among them I observed the Dowager Countess 
of STANHOPE, who deserves particular mention, having, 
from the commencement of the season, exerted herself 
strenuously, though unsuccessfully, in favour of the theatre. 
The amusements of the evening commenced with the old 
and admired comedy, (compressed into two acts) of the 
** Wedding Day.” Dowron was, of course, the Sir 4dam 
Contest of the piece, and it were a work of supererogation 
to attempt a description of his personation of the part. 
His warm yet comic manner of expressing his affection for 
his young and apathetic wife, produced an irresistible effect. 
The tortures he endured on discovering in her every word 
and look that she could not love him as ‘“‘ ladies love their 
lords,” were exhibited in that quiet but forcible manner for 
which he is so celebrated. The intense vexation ‘which 
Overpowered him, and which he in vain endeavoured to 
express, when informed that his first wife, (whose virtues 
and worth he had been continually eulogising as opposed 
to the frigidity of his new bride while he believed her 
dead) was yet living and anxious to fly into his arms, was 
expressed with a quaint pleasantry, and a serio comic feel- 
ing that powerfully affected the audience. Miss Davies, 
her second appearance at this house, played the heroine, 
and her Lady Contest was a tolerable portraiture of a hoy- 
denish and thoughtless young woman, married against her 
own inclination to an old man, for whom she felt the most 
perfect indifference. She has an arch smile, which fre- 
quently told well while teazing the amorous Sir dam, and 
particularly so, when in answer to an enquiry from him as 
to the extent of her affection, she declared that she ‘‘ almost 





(1) It may not be generally known that this place wit- 
nessed the first dawnings of the brilliant histrionic genius 
of Mr. Dowron. It is now nearly thirty years since he first 
won their plandits, and it is really delightful to hear how 
affectionately he is spoken of by the older inhabitants. His 
public ability and private integrity seem to be duly and 
equally appreciated. 
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loved him as well as her father /’’ On the whole Miss D. 
was successful, and met with much applause. 

“* Peter Fin; or, a New Road to Brighton,” followed 
the ‘‘ Wedding Day,” and DowrTon, as the retired fish- 
monger, again convulsed the audience with laughter. His 
ludicrous anxiety to behold the sea—his constant applica- 
tion to Harriet’s telescope—and the disappointment attend- 
ing his exertions, in consequence of what he believes to be 
‘* a thick mist,” were exceedingly amusing. He was well 
supported by Messrs. HAINES and JULIAN, the former as 
Harry Turtleton, and the latter as Frederick Gower, Miss 
Payne, (who is something of a favourite here) played Har- 
riet very prettily, and introduced one or two songs, which 
she sang with much taste and feeling. Miss MARSHALL, as 
Mary, contributed to the amusement of the audience—and 
the same may be said of Mrs. Brewer, as Sally. After 
some comic songs from Mr. W. DowrTon, we had ‘‘ John 
of Paris,” an after-piece which they have got up exceed- 
ingly well, and which seemed to give general satisfaction. 
A Mr. Barry enacted the said ‘‘ John,” and as he possesses 
a commanding and majestic figure, he looked the character 
remarkably well; his action is distinguished by graceful 
ease, he possesses a powerful voice, and his enunciation is 
finely clear and articulate. Mrs. Gou.p played Vincent, 
and her acting elicited much applause ; her songs were, in- 
deed, eminently successful, and she was several times en- 
cored. Jam ill-qualified for a critic, but her intonation 
seemed to me remarkably pure, and her shake is certainly 
even, regular, and truly scientific. Miss Davies was the 
‘* Princess of Navarre,” but unfortunately she seemed to 
forget that she was no longer Lady Contest, and by this 
want of versatility, her performance was rendered totally 
ineffective. Miss PAYNE, as Rosa, lisped herself into the 
good graces of the audience, and was honoured with no 
small portion of applause. I must not forget to mention 
the Pedrigo Potts of Mr. W.DowrTon. It was a perform- 
ance full of comic power, and drew forth reiterated marks 
of approbation. 

Iam, &c. 
Oct. 10, 1822. J.W. DALBy. 
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PENZANCE THEATRE. 
Mr. Drama, — 

Travelling through this part of England, I was sur- 
prised on going to the theatre, at finding a company equal 
to any Minor theatre in town can boast; with your leave I 
will exemplify. 

On Monday, Sep. 30, was performed Orway’s tragedy 
of °* Venice Preserved.” The part of Pierre, hy a Mr. WiL- 
-TON—to say he did it well, would be injustice, his person- 
ation of the gay gallant rebel was excellent ; in fact, though 
a cageerte against Itinerant theatricals, I left the theatre 
ighly delighted. The Jaffier of Mr. Dyer, displayed a 
sound knowledge of his author, and his scene with Belvidera 
where she describes the agonies his friend Pierre was 
doomed to, came like an electric shock on the audience. 
The Belvidera of Miss ScHOLEY, was on a piece with the 
whole play, (with one exception) this lady has a fine voice, 
a good delivery, and a happy conception of her aathor—but 
unfortunately walks across the stage, as though she was. 
practising dancing, hop, step, and go one. The farce of 
the ‘‘ Maid and Magpie,” had nothing to recommend it, 
except the Martin of Mr. J. Dawson, which was very funny 
—though I shrewdly suspect our laughter was provoked 
more by Ais own witticisms than those of his author. On 
Wednesday, I witnessed Gotpsmitn’s Comedy of ‘* She 
Stoops to Conquer,” and ‘‘ Raising the Wind.” The Young 
Marlow of Mr. WitTon, did him great credit—the Hastings 
of Mr. Dyer was vile—and the Zony Lumpkin of Mr. J. 
Dawson very good, although he here again forgot SHak- 
SPEARR’S advice—‘‘ Let your fools say no more than is put 
down for them.” Mr. Dawson, in Old Hardcastle, and 
Mrs. Dawson, as Mrs. Hardcastle, were really fine pic- 
tures of the parts they personified. Miss ScHOLEY, (who, 
should I remain here, would I foresee, become a great fa- 
vourite of mine) played Miss Hardcastle with becoming 
naivéte, but that unfortunate stamp of her foot spoiled all. 
Mrs. Lewis, as Miss Neville, was—but, as I can say no 
good, gallantry forbids my saying what I think of her. 
** Raising the Wind,” finished the evening’s entertainment. 
October 6, 1822. PHILO. 
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